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HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES: 

A QUARTER-CENTURY OF DEVELOPMENTS 

I 784-1 809. II 



R. M. TRYOJ{ 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTXJRES THE DOMINANT FACTOR IN THE 
STRUGGLE FOR ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 

Economic and political conditions in the two decades next pre- 
ceding 1810 were on the whole conducive to sustaining and increas- 
ing household manufacturing. The uncertain trade relations 
between the United States and England, the quasi-war with France 
in 1798, the unfavorable balance of trade,' Jefferson's embargo 
policy,^ and the westward movement of population, all tended to 
force the people to depend more or less upon the homes and planta- 
tions for many of the necessities of life. Of all these influences 
the last two were the most potent. The embargo policy cut off, 
not only the manufactured suppUes which had been coming from 
England and France, but also the proceeds from the staple articles 
that the farmers had been sending to these countries. As the 
frontier moved westward, the distance to a market both for raw 
materials and for manufactured goods became greater and greater. 
In reaUty it was as far from the Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee frontiers in 1810 to the eastern markets as it was from 

' During the seven years next following 1795 there was a balance of trade against 
the United States amounting to $106,609,363, or $15,229,909 per annum (Seybert, 
Statistical Annals, p. 277). For the trade relations of the United States with each 
of the important countries of the world during these seven years see ibid., pp. 276 f. 

' Diu-ing the early stages of the embargo and non-intercourse policy public meet- 
ings in Richmond adopted, among other patriotic resolutions, one saying that they 
would dress in domestic fabrics. Mordecai, commenting on this, said: "As homespun 
'was the only wear,' the price of coarse mixed Virginia cotton cloth was a dollar or more 
a yard for such as now [i860] is worth twelve or eighteen cents, and many of our 
citizens who could afford it ... . were thus arrayed from head to foot" {Virginia, 
Especially Richmond, in By-Gone Days, p. 320). 

234 
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the Colonies to the English markets during the Colonial period. 
The lack of a market for the products of the frontier and the high 
cost of imported articles forced the people to become almost 
independent economically. At first this was a household inde- 
pendence, later a community one. The condition at any one time 
in a community was determined by the status of the handicraft 
system and by the character of the frontiersmen. 

Except in the extreme frontier communities separated from the 
base of supplies by inadequate transportation facilities, New 
England before 1810 had passed into the shop stage of manufactur- 
ing in almost every manufactured article except clothing. The 
women of the household refused to permit the professional spinners 
and weavers to usurp the traditional adjunct to their household 
duties. Goodrich's account of general industrial conditions in 
Ridgefield, Connecticut, in 1800, which, as he asserted, was a 
tj^ical New England town containing about two hundred families 
nearly all farmers, portrays fairly well the amount of manufacturing 
going on in the homes and the amount done by the tradesmen at 
this date in the whole of this region. There was a butcher who 
went from house to house to slaughter the cattle and swine of his 
neighbors. There was a tanner, a tailor, a weaver, and a shoe- 
maker, but all were in the itinerant stage. The weaver went 
from house to house, put up his loom, and threw his shuttle till 
the season's work was done; twice a year the tailor came to the 
house and made the semiannual stock of clothes for the men and 
boys; upon due notice the circulating shoemaker came with his 
bench, lapstone, and awl, and converted some room into a shop 
until the household was duly shod, the leather used being that 
sent back from the tanner from the hides of the cows and calves 
that the family had killed for meat. The hatter, whose craft 
was one stage in advance of the foregoing ones, had a place of busi- 
ness and made hats to order in exchange for skins of foxes, rabbits, 
muskrats, and other chance peltry. The furniture was made by 
the village cabinet-maker and the fuller dyed and fulled the woolen 
cloth. 

Of the manufacturing done in the homes, Goodrich tells us that 
they raised their own flax, rotted it, hackled it, dressed it, and 
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spun it. The little wheel, turned by foot, had its place and was 
as familiar as if it had been a member of the family. The wool was 
also spun in the family, partly by his sisters and partly by Molly 
Gregory, daughter of their neighbor, the town carpenter. Sugar 
was often made, but most of the supply came from the West 
Indies. The carpets were all homemade. Soap and candles were 
also made in the home. The woolen cloth was sent to the fuller 
to be dyed and fulled, while the linen was bleached and made up 
in the family.' 

In going through New England in 1806, Mehsh made note of 
the household manufactures. According to his observations, the 
farmers of Connecticut and their families were generally dressed in 
cloth of their own manufacture, which was both substantial and 
good.^ In the interior of Massachusetts there was a vast variety 
of family manufactures.^ Of New Hampshire he remarked: 

' Recollections of a Life Time, I, 64, 71, 72, 74. The picture of North Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, quoted from Dr. Snell's description of the town in 1798 when he settled 
in it, by Temple {History of North Brookfield, pp. 267 £f.) shows that the foregoing was 
not an isolated case. There were about a thousand people in the town at this date. 
These were nearly all husbandmen. What few mechanics there were, were also farmers 
upon a large or small scale. Among these half-mechanics and half-farmers were a 
blacksmith, a nail-maker, a gunsmith, wheelwrights, carpenters, coopers, cobblers, 
peeled broom-makers, and tailors. The cobblers had a bench in their kitchen and 
would also go around to the farmers' houses in the fall with their kit and stay a week 
or so, mending and making the family supply of shoes. The father or grandfather was 
still making most of the brooms. The wheelwright made ox-carts, wheels, axles, and 
tongues, the remainder of the cart being made by the farmer. The carpenter had 
little to do, because every thriving man could hew, mortise, and lay shingles. The 
spinning, weaving, and dyeing were still done in the households. Every family owned 
a great and a little wheel as well as a loom. The dye pot was still in the chimney 
comer. Soap was made in every family. There were also at this time a potter, a 
sieve-maker, and four cider-mills. For conditions in Maine from 1800 to 1810 see 
Bourne, History of Wells and Kennebunk, and Emery, History of Sanford. Memories 
of the conditions portrayed were yet fresh when Bourne wrote his account. 

" Melish, Travels in the United States of America, p. loi. 

' Ihid., p. 93. That Melish's general statements are substantiated by the actual 
conditions is seen by what was actually made in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
in 1808. Of woolen goods there were 55,212 yards made in 10 of the 30 towns of the 
county. The towns were: Lenox, 3,030 yards; Lanesboro, 5,000 yards; Hinsdale, 
2,000; Sandisfield, 5,441; Cheshire, 6,960; Pittsfield, 15,270; Great Harrington, 
4,400; Stockbridge, 3,250; Tryingham, 5,450 (estimated); Alford, 4,400 (estimated). 
It was estimated by the Pittsfield Sun, which gathered this information, that the total 
product of the Berkshire looms was at least 100,000 yards. In commenting on this 
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"The country people generally manufacture their own clothing, 
and make considerable quantities of tow cloth for exportation";' 
and of Vermont: "The principal manufactures are of the domestic 
kinds, consisting of wool and flax, for the family use."^ 

The people in the middle states were probably as active as those 
in New England in household manufacturing during the two decades 
under consideration. In going through New Jersey in 1807 
Melish was led to remark: "The inhabitants of New Jersey, except 
in the towns, make the greater part of their clothing."' Of 

fact the editor said: "Here then in a single branch of manufacture, carried on princi- 
pally in the private families, at a very trifling expense, and interfering very little with 
the great business of the farmer, which yields to this small county — consisting by 
the last census of about 33,000 souls — more than $100,000, being more than three 
doUars to each person of aU ages and sexes. It is easy to see how greatly the wealth, 
comfort, and happiness of our country are promoted by pursuits of this sort, and how 
far they tend to increase and invigorate the solid sinews of national wealth. It is 
equally obvious to see how easy it would be for our farmers to double the amount of 
this branch of manufactures in quantity, even by the increase of the common wool 
of oiu: country; and equally to quadruple it in value, by cultivating the finer species 
of wool, which is not happily brought within the reach of everyone." — Quoted by 
Smith, History of Pittsfield, p. 177. 
' Ibid,, p. 84. 

' Op. cit., p. 86. This statement is substantiated by facts gathered in 1809. In 
October of this year the General Assembly of Vermont appointed a committee com- 
posed of one member from each county to prepare a statement of the manufactiures 
of the state. The following is the report of the committee on cotton, linen, and woolen 
goods made in the homes during the year ending October, r8o9: 



Counties 


Cotton and 

Linen Goods 

Yards 


Woolen Goods 
Yards 


Clothier's 
Works 
Niunber 


Carding 
Machines 
Niunber 




S4.Z10 
120,000 
170,000 
260,090 
127,600 
177,000 
128,000 
135,000 
32,600 
33,000 
28,960 


62,900 
100,000 
143,040 
13+.045 
107,200 
177,000 
110,000 

110,000 

40,400 
30,000 
28,960 


11 

24 

26 

34 

15 

19 

8 

12 

7 

4 

3 


9 

16 


Windham 


Rutland 




Windsor 


25 




Orange 


19 

8 
lo 
10 
4 
3 


Chittenden 


Caledonia 


Franklin 


Orleans 


Essex and Grand Isle 


Total 


1,305,360 


1,043,545 


163 


135 





The committee omitted hosiery from the report given above. It was claimed 
that every article made from wool, cotton, or flax was made in nearly sufficient quanti- 
ties for the common use of the family (Rec. Gov. and Council of Vermont, V, 500). 

^Op. cit., p. 113. 
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Pennsylvania, he said: "Domestic [family] manufactures are general 
throughout the state.'" In his message to the General Assembly in 
1808 Governor Mitchell of Delaware recommended the counte- 
nancing by law, so far as it could be done without too much inter- 
ference and regulation, of every species of family manufacture.' 
While the Delaware legislature took no action respecting this 
recommendation, yet the Assembly of New York this same year 
did take up the matter and passed a law to encourage rather than 
regulate the industry.' This law provided for a premium of 
$80 to any person who in his family manufactured within any of 
the counties of the state the best specimen of woolen cloth of 
uniform texture and quality, containing not less than 30 yards 
and not less than three-quarters of a yard in width. The county 
judges were to determine by a majority vote to whom the premium 
should be awarded each year/ In 1810 this law was enlarged to 
include premiums for the three best pieces of the same kind of 
cloth. The premiums were $40, $45, and I30. The amount 
of cloth required for each was 30, 25, and 20 yards.' The effects 
of these acts are seen in Tables III and IV. 

Tables III and IV furnish evidence of the interest in and results 
of household manufactures in New York during a period of more 
or less forced economic independence. While they do not exhibit 
the amount made in each county, yet they do show that the custom 

" Melish, Travels in the United Stales of America, p. 132. 

' Journal of the House of Representatives, Delaware, 1808, p. 16. 

3 It should be said for Delaware that in 1809 sheep were exempted from taxation. 
Ten or less could not be seized for debt. The act was to continue for five years {Laws 
of the State of Delaware [printed by M. Bradford and R. Porter], IV, 267). 

< Laws of the State of New York, 31st Sess., chap. 360. 

s Ibid., 33d Sess., chap. 108. In June, 181 2, the act of 1810 was renewed for three 
years {ibid., 35th Sess., chap. 230), and in 1817 the act of 1812 was revived, but was 
repealed in 1819 {ibid., 40th Sess., chap. 240, and 4 2d Sess., chap. 230). These laws 
were the result of work done by the Society for the Promotion of Arts in New York. 
In 1807 this society voted one Walter Briggs, of Schoharie County, a piece of silver 
plate in consideration of his having laid before the society five specimens of woolen 
cloth of superior quality, made from the wool of his flock consisting of about 300 sheep. 
About 1,200 yards of cloth were made annually by the daughters of Mr. Briggs {Trans, 
of the Albany Institute, IV, 114). Out of this incident grew the notion of having the 
state offer money premiums for similar products, hence the law of 1808 mentioned 
above. 
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TABLE III 

Distribution by Counties of Premiums Awarded in New York State under 
THE Acts of Apru. 8, 1808, April 5, 1810, and June 19, 181 2* 





Number of Premiums in 


Amount of Premiums in 




1809 


1810 


1811 


1813 


1814 


1809 


1810 


1811 


1813 


1814 


Albany 






3 
3 
3 


3 


3 


$ 80 
80 
80 


$ 80 
" "80 


$ los 
105 


$ 105 


$ 105 


Alleghany 


Broome 


I 




30 




Cattaraugus 










3 




3 


80 


80 


180 




105 


Chautauqua 


Chenango 






3 
3 
3 
3 
I 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 






80 
80 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
230 
80 
80 


105 

■°5 

165 
loS 
105 
105 
loS 
loS 
105 






Clinton 




I 




30 


Columbia 


Cortland 




3 
3 

I 
2 


3 
3 

4 
2 


130 


105 

105 

40 

65 


105 
105 
235 

70 


Delaware 




Dutchess 




Essex 


Franklin 




Genesee 














Greene 






3 
3 


3 

2 


80 
80 
80 

""80 
80 
80 


130 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


105 
105 


ISO 

75 


Herkimer 


Jefferson 


Kings 




I 

3 

I 




40 

105 

40 


Lewis 




3 
3 
3 


3 
3 


105 
105 
105 


105 
105 


Madison 


Montgomery 


New York 




Niagara 






















Oneida 






3 
3 
3 
3 

2 


2 
2 
3 


I 
3 
3 
4 
3 


""So 

""So 
80 


80 
80 
80 
80 


loS 
loS 
los 
105 

75 


75 

75 

105 


40 
105 
105 

225 

105 


Onondaga 




Ontario 


Orange 




Otsego 


Putnam 


Queens 






3 
3 


3 
3 


3 
3 


80 
80 


80 
80 


105 

loS 


105 
105 


105 
105 


Rensselaer 


Richmond 


Rockland 






3 

I 

3 

I 

3 
3 
3 
3 

I 

3 

3 


2 
3 
3 
3 

I 

3 

I 

3 
3 


3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 

2 
3 

3 

2 
2 


' ■ "80 
230 

""So 
80 
80 


80 

■"180 
80 
80 
80 

80 


105 
40 

105 
40 

105 
105 
105 
105 
40 
105 
105 


75 
345 
105 
105 

35 
105 

40 

105 
105 


105 
105 
215 
105 
i°5 
loS 


St. Lawrence 

Saratoga 




Schenectady 


Schoharie 




Seneca 


Steuben 


Suffolk 


75 
105 


Sullivan 




Tioga 






80 
180 


80 


Ulster 




Warren 


105 


Washington 






I 
I 


3 




80 


(?) 
40 


105 


Westchester 




75 
75 












Total 


25 


32 


103 


63 


80 


$2,300 


$2,860 


$3,695 


$2,460 


$3,085 





* Trans, of Ihe A Ibany Institute, IV, 1 24. For a list of the persons who received the premium awarded 
by the county judges, see ibid., pp. 117 S. The specimens are preserved in the Institute library. They 
are arranged m five volumes. Each volume contains the returns for one year. The law of 1810 expired 
at the end of 1811. There were no premiums for the year 1812. 
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was common throughout the state. The few general citations 
respecting the extent to which the industry was carried on in the 
other middle states and New England suggest that the facts 
indicated by the tables were not restricted to New York. 



TABLE IV 

General Summary or Premiums Awarded by the Society tor the Promotion 

or Useful Arts in New York and by the County Judges under the 

Acts oe 1808, 1810, and 1812* 





Premiums Awarded 
BY THE Society 


Premiums Awarded by the 
County Judges 


Total by Society 
AND County Judges 


Years 


Number 


Amount 


Number of 


Amount 


Number 






Firsts 


Seconds 


Thirds 




180Q 


4 
4 
6 

S 
S 


$ 4SO 
4SO 
420 
370 
240 


2S 
32 
39 
22 
32 





33 

22 

2S 






31 

19 

23 


$ 2,300 
2,860 

3,69s 
2,460 
3,08s 


29 

36 

109 

68 
8S 


$ 2,750 
3,310 
4,"S 
2,830 
3,32s 


1810 

1811 


181^ 


1814 




Totak 


24 


$1,930 


ISO 


80 


73 


$14,400 


327 


$16,330 



* Trans, of the Albany Institute, IV, 123. The form used by the Society in awarding premiums was 
as follows: 

STATE OF NEW-YORK 
181- 

By the Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts, This premium is awarded to .... of the County 
.... for the best (or as the case may be) specimen of Woollen Cloth, of family manufacture, exhibited 
the present year (Trans, of the Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts, ill, 249). 

Household manufactures were in a flourishing condition in 
the southern states during most of the two decades next preceding 
1810, the embargo poHcy and tlie general trade conditions being 
conducive to the fostering of them during this period. As Isaac 
Weld passed through the upper neck of Virginia (between the 
Potomac and the Rappahannock) in 1796 he noticed that nearly 
every article that could be wanted by the planters was made or 
produced upon the principal estates. In this region the slaves 
were instructed in the business of smiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, 
turners, tanners, weavers, etc. From the cotton grown on the 
plantations a sort of nankeen was made by the negroes.' Other 
regions of the South were equally as busy as Virginia in this planta- 

' Travels through the United States and North America (4th ed., 1800), p. 114. 
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tion manufacturing. Maryland, in 1803, exempted from public 
assessment aU homemade wares in the hands of the makers. Plan- 
tation utensils and working tools of mechanics and manufacturers 
were exempted at the same time." Nor was South Carolina 
behind Virginia and Maryland. In his view of this state about 
1800, Drayton said: 

Hence, where the population of the state is convenient to commerce, the 
manufacturing business is not at all entered into; importations from abroad 
supplying all the necessary wants. But, as transportation is more difficult to, 
and from, the middle and upper country; so necessity has, in a proportionate 
degree, compelled the inhabitants to provide for their respective wants. And 
thus a domestic spirit of manufacturing has arisen, which must prevail in 
those parts of the state. The traveller there soon becomes accustomed to the 
humming music of the hand spinning wheel; and the industry of the loom often 
meets his eye. Cottons are thus made, both striped, figured, and plain, of 
ingenious fabrications; as well for clothes, and the table, as for house use; 
woolens also, of strong nature and decent appearance, are woven and dressed by 
suitable fidling mills; coarse linens, blanketing, woollen bed covers, and 
cotton rugs are also manufactured. With the exception of salt and sugar, the 
people in the upper part of the state may be considered independent of foreign 
support.^ 

In going through North Carolina in 1807 Melish noted that 
practically all the families in the country manufactured their own 
clothing, so that the "British trade," as he remarked, "to this state 
is not great or important."^ Similar conditions were observed in 

'Maxcy, Laws of Maryland, III, no. 

' A View of South Carolina (Charleston, 1802), p. 150. Ramsay in his History of 
South Carolina (II, 257 f.) gives a similar word-picture of the conditions about 1808. 
He says: "Where slaves abound and the staple commodities are raised in the greatest 
plenty, the least attention is paid to the domestic manufacture of articles of clothing. 
If the crop succeeds and afterwards sells for a good price, there is money to buy cloth- 
ing; but if either fails, the reverse takes place, and no provision is made against the 
pinchings of a cold winter. The least wealthy are generally the most provident. 
The loom and the wheel are most steadily plied among the minor planters or farmers. 
.... Among such domestic manufactures now are and for a long time have been 

carried on for abnost every necessary family purpose Wool, cotton, and flax, 

either combmed or separate, are worked up into plain garments for warmth, but 
are seldom made of so fine a texture as to be suitable for summer wear. Though 
domestic manufactures are daily increasing in quantity and unproving in quaUty, and 
are carried on, especially m the interior parts of the state, to so considerable an extent 
that their aggregate is very great, yet they are far short of a sufficiency for the supply 
of the inhabitants." 

' Op. cit., p. 189. 
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Georgia. After a day and a half's journey out of Savannah 
toward Augusta, a stop was made at a farmhouse for dinner. On 
hearing the noise of a wheel upstairs, the traveler went up and 
found the daughter of the landlord spinning the rolls of cotton 
which a black girl was busy carding. On inquiry of the mistress of 
the house he found that this family, as well as all other families 
in the neighborhood, spun cotton all the year round and got 
the yarn woven into every article necessary for family use, such as 
sheeting, shirting, toweling, tablecloths, gowns, petticoats, aprons, 
caps, pantaloons, vesting, and summer coats for the men's use^ 
besides sofa-cloths, fringes, tassels, hosiery, etc. "I examined," 
said he, "the yarn and cloth and found the fa.brics substantial and 
durable. The cloth was neatly manufactured, and some of the 
articles were handsome. I saw that this family was 'independent 
of commerce,' and this was the first impression that I had received 
as to the importance of the domestic manufactures of America."' 
At Sparta he was informed that there was no demand at all for 
British goods and that all the people were clothing themselves 
in homespun.^ Victor Clark summed up conditions in the South 
a decade or so prior to 1810 very adequately when he said: 

Therefore prior to the War of 181 2, the advance of Southern manufacture 
was principally in what were then household arts — those that were produced for 
the subsistence of the family rather than for an outside market. These manu- 
factures continued generalized and dispersed rather than specialized and 
integrated. There is little evidence even of that rudimentary localization that 
for a century and a half had characterized some industries in New England 
and Pennsylvania. This did not indicate stagnation but rather an adaptation 
of manufactures to the economic constitution of Southern society. In their 
aggregate these manufactures were for a time considerable; but they were so 
distributed and combined with other productive activities as to lose their 
identity in contemporary records.^ 

' Melish, Travels in the United States, p. 40. 

^ Ibid., p. 263. Melish spent a night at a farmhouse about half-way between 
Sparta and Greensburg. Of his experiences here he said: "On reaching the house, 
I found the family all busily employed in manufacturing, and they showed me a 
number of articles, which were very good, some of them handsome. They told me 
that besides supplying the family, they made a considerable quantity of goods for 
sale." 

3 "Colonial Manufactures," in The South in the Building of the Nation, V, 312. 
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The people west of the Alleghany Mountains during the period 
under discussion were forced by the exigencies of the times and the 
general inconveniences connected with pioneer life to make in their 
homes or small communities nearly all the necessities of life. 
Imports into the country were attended with difficulty, great 
expense, and risk. The impossibility of getting their raw materials 
to the Atlantic states from which they had their supply of European 
goods made the balance of trade continually against them.' In 
1805 it cost fifty cents to carry a hundred pounds twenty miles.^ 
For this reason there was not a single specie of product except gin- 
seng, beeswax, and saltpeter that would justify the expense of land 
carriage to the eastern market.' From the period of the first settle- 
ment down to 1803 this region was in almost complete isolation 
so far as commercial relations were concerned. As long as the 
Spaniards held the mouth of the Mississippi, it was practically 
useless for the farmers to cultivate the soil beyond what was needed 
for their own consumption. But after the purchase of Louisiana, 
trade conditions became more favorable, when the inhabitants 
found an unobstructed market for their ginseng, flax, hemp, iron, 
pork, lard, lumber, furs, cotton, deerskins, and flour down the 
Mississippi. With the proceeds from the sale of these staples they 
could buy European goods from the eastern markets. This favor- 
able situation was somewhat upset by the Embargo act and the 
trade conditions following it. From the passage of this act in 1807 
to the close of the War of 181 2 these western people had to shift 
largely for themselves. They were forced to manufacture in their 
homes sufficient to supply their daily needs or set up manufactures 
in small villages. The latter was done on a considerable scale in 
Cincinnati, Lexington^ Louisville, Nashville, and Pittsburgh." 

Until there were set up in these local communities beyond 
the mountains, gristmills, sawmills, hat factories, fulling-mills, 

' EUicott, Journal, p. 24. 

"Lippincott, "Pioneer Industry," Jour. Pol. Econ., XVIII, 270. 

' Reynolds, My Own Times, p. 13. 

" For an account of these manufactures in Lexington in 1806 see Cuming, Tour of 
the West, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, IV, 185 ff.; see also Melish, op. cit., 
PP- 31S. 361, 403. 
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distilleries, breweries, blacksmith-shops, wagon-shops, shoeshops, 
etc., the pioneer farm was a little world of its own. There was 
nothing in daily use except salt, lead, and powder that was not 
made from the products of the farm. The food, clothing, furniture, 
and agricultural implements were the products of this independent 
household. The farmer was his own cabinet-maker, tanner, 
brewer, distiller, shoemaker, harness-maker, hatter, tailor, and 
blacksmith. His tools were simple and often rude. At first 
he had only the axe and the auger. Later he added the drawing- 
knife, broad axe, cross-cut saw, and awl and last. With these he 
made everything he needed on the farm. He stocked his plow, 
mended or made his wagon, made his ox yokes, harness, shoes, 
tables, bedsteads, and chairs.' His whole Ufe for the first dozen 
years or so was taken up with providing for himself and his family 
food, clothing, and shelter. The history of a typical community is 
chiefly an account of the efforts to provide these necessities. Until 
trade relations were estabhshed with older communities, the house- 
hold was practically self-supporting. Ways and means had to be 
thought out and operated on the farm to supply the daily needs. 

Of the trinity of pioneer necessities clothing was the most diffi- 
cult to secure. The duty of transforming the raw materials into 
suitable wearing apparel and household supplies fell principally 
upon the women. A pioneer woman's work was never done. The 
day was not sufficient for her to perform all her duties. She was 
often compelled to work late into the night. The product of 
her strenuous labors was much the same in all new communities, 
for the dress of the American pioneer bore a striking similarity. 
This dress has been minutely described by one whose knowledge was 
first-hand, as follows: 

Home-made wool hats were the common wear. Fur-hats were not com- 
mon and scarcely a boot was ever seen. The covering of the feet in winter was 
mostly moccasms made of deer-skin, and shoe-packs of tanned leather. Some 
wore shoes, but not common in very early times. In the summer, the greater 
portion of the young people, male and female, and many of the old, went 
barefooted. The substantial and universal outside wear was the blue linsey 

hunting shirt It is made with wide sleeves, open before, with ample 

size, so as to envelop the body in its folds, almost twice around. Sometimes 

' Hall, Romance of Western History, p. 239. 
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it has a large cape, which answers well to save the shoulders from the rain. A 
belt is mostly used, to keep the garment close and neatly around the person, 
and nevertheless, there is nothing tight in it to hamper the body. It is often 
fringed, and at times the fringe is composed of red, and other gay colors. The 
belt frequently is sewed to the hunting-shirt. At times, a belt of leather with 
a buckle sewed to one end is used. Many pioneers wore the white blanket- 
coats in winter They are made loose, with a cap or cape to turn over the 

head in extreme cold weather The vest was mostly made of striped 

linsey. The colors were made often with alum, copperas, and madder, boiled 
with the bark of trees, in such a manner and proportion as the old ladies pre- 
scribed. The shirts worn by the Americans were usually home-made of flax 

and cotton-material The flax and cotton were raised at home, and 

manufactured into shirts. Looms and flax brakes were at that day quite com- 
mon, and cotton-gins made of wooden rollers The pantaloons of the 

masses were generally made of deer-skins and linsey. Coarse blue cloth was 
at times made into pantaloons. At that day, the factory-goods did not exist.' 

An example of dispatch in the growth of raw material and the 
transforming of the same into clothing is cited by Hildreth from 
the notes of Judge Barker: "In the spring of 1790, Captain Dana 
sowed a piece of flax, pulled it early in June, while it was in blossom, 
water rotted it in a swamp near the river, had it dressed and spun in 
the family, and wove into substantial cloth by his son William. 
It was made into shirts and trousers for the boys, and worn to 
the celebration of the 4th of July in Belpre."^ Such an example 
of activity and dispatch shows how quickly the pioneer was able 
to become master of his environment. 

" Reynolds, op. ciL, pp. 43 f . Reynolds came from Tennessee to the region around 
Cahokia and Kaskaskia, Illinois, about 1800. He describes things as he himself saw 
them. Other accounts of the clothing of the time substantiate his description. In 
speaking of the early conditions of the settlement on the Little Hockhocking River 
at Belpre, Ohio, Hildreth says: "Whole households from the oldest to the youngest, 
were clad in dressed deer skins. Some of them possessed great skiU in making them 
soft and pliable, equal to the finest cloth. Before the introduction of sheep, buckskin 
pantaloons were in general use by aU the farmers' boys. The New England settlers, 
with most of the frontier inhabitants, made cloth of various materials. For the first 
two or three years, hemp was raised in small quantities, water rotted, and manu- 
factured into cloth by the industrious females of the garrison. Flax was also raised. 
Nearly every family had their spinning-wheels and looms. With these the girls and 
young women used to congregate in companies of ten or fifteen in the spacious rooms 
of the block houses, and cheer each other at their labors, with song and sprighdy con- 
versation" (Pioneer History, p. 392). 

' Pioneer History, p. 392. 
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The foregoing description of the clothing of the pioneer is 
applicable mainly to the first few years of his life on the frontier. 
Phelan says that by 1800 in some parts of Tennessee calico, chintzes, 
coarse woolen cloths, and bleached linen had taken the place of 
the leathern apron and the moccasin among the women. The 
men were a httle slower, yet after a time vests, pants, and shirts, 
made of deerskin worn next to the person, were discarded, and also 
the coonskin and other fur caps. The hunting shirt lingered for 
some time yet, as did the leggings and moccasins. Leather thread 
for leather garments gave place to cotton and flax thread.' When 
F. A. Michaux went through Kentucky and Tennessee in 1802 
in his travels, he noted that in Kentucky the women were exchang- 
ing their homemade linen for goods imported from Europe. It 
was his observation that these linens, though coarse, were of 
good quality and worn principally by the inferior inhabitants, the 
others giving a preference to Irish linens, which at that time com- 
prised a considerable share of their commerce.' Of Tennessee he 
said: "The cottons that are manufactured in West Tennessee are 
exceedingly fine, and superior in quality to those I saw in the 
course of my travels. In this part as well as in Kentucky, the 
higher circles wear, in summer time, as much from patriotism as 
from econoniy, dresses made of the cottons manufactured in the 
country. At the same time they are convinced that it is the only 
means of preserving the little specie that is in the country, and of 
preventing its going to England. "^ By 18 10 the older settlements 
in these two states and those in Ohio had settled down to a hfe 
much like that beyond the mountains whence they had come. 
Cincinnati, Lexington, and Nashville had developed into thriving 
trading centers. Manufactured goods were brought into these states 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia, while most of their raw products 
found a market down the Mississippi River. Even as early as 
1806, when Ashe visited Lexington, Kentucky, he found that the 
chief business was ordering "immense quantities of goods from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and in bartering the same through the 

' History of Tennessee, p. i8o. 

" Travels to the West of the Alleghany Mountains, in Thwaites, op. cit., p. 421. 

3 Ibid., p. 278. 
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state for produce which was forwarded to Frankfort and Louisville 
by land, and from thence to New Orleans by water." At this time, 
according to Ashe's observations, the people in these regions were 
furnished with an abundant supply of every article found in the 
first markets of Europe, except fish.' Ashe probably saw these 
settlements in a most favorable time — -just before the passage of 
the Embargo and Non-Intercourse acts, which cut off the supply 
of European goods. Yet it should be said that on the cutting off 
of this European supply the towns mentioned above set to manu- 
facturing many of the most needful articles, hence the reversion 
to the household industries was necessary chiefly in the line of 
apparel and household textile supplies. 

But brief mention need be made of the newly acquired territory 
of Louisiana. According to Stoddard, at the time of the transfer 
of this territory to the United States a small quantity of cotton 
was manufactured along the coast into quilts and cottonades. 
Most families in the neighborhood of New Orleans and in the 
settlements, especially at Pointe Coupee, on the Red River, and in 
the Atacapas and Apalousas, spun and wove such articles of cloth- 
ing as were necessary for their slaves. The people found on experi- 
ment that this sort of manufacturing was of great value, and began 
pretty generally to train some of their women and girl slaves to 
spin and weave and some of their men to do blacksmith and 
carpenter work.^ In the upper part of what is now Louisiana, 
according to the same author, "the inhabitants generally cultivated 
a sufficient quantity of cotton for family purposes, spun and wove 
it into cloth. They were unable to defray the expense of foreign 
manufactures; the prices of which in these upper regions were 
very exorbitant."^ These foreign manufactures were plentiful 
in New Orleans at this time. The imports into this city in 1802 
consisted of some 202 different items, including everything anyone 

' Ibid., p. 193, both references. 

' Sketches of Louisiana, p. 304. 

^ Ibid., p. 305. Speaking of conditions in this region at the same date, Martin 
said: "There were but few domestic manufactures. The Acadians wrought some 
cotton into quilts and homespun, and in the more remote parts of the province, the 
poorer kind of people spun and wove the wool mixed with cotton, into coarse cloth" 
(History of Louisiana, p. 317). 
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could wish either for comfort or for luxury.' It was only a lack 
of the means of exchange for them that forced home manufacturing 
upon these people. In this they differed from the people on the 
extreme frontier. 

The general condition of household manufactures during the 
closing days of 1809 is exhibited in a report on the subject, "Ameri- 
can Manufactures," sent to the House of Representatives on 
April 19 of this year by Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin, in 
compliance with a resolution of this body.^ The brief time allowed 
for compiling such a report prevented an exhaustive investigation, 
yet from certain sections of the country considerable data were 
secured by the Secretary. For example, the report from New 
Hampshire said that in almost every town (of six miles square or a 
district containing one or more towns) having a population of 
two hundred or three hundred families, there was a fulling-mill and 
a carding machine. Every farmer's house was provided with one 
or more wheels, according to the number of women. Every other 
house had a loom for weaving Unen, cotton, and coarse woolen 
cloths. Manufactures of this kind amounted on the average in each 
family to from 100 to 600 yards a year. Considerable quantities 
of coarse flaxen cloth worth from fifteen to twenty cents a yard, 
thus manufactured in families, were sold to traders in villages 
or in towns and sent to markets in the southern states.^ Similar 
returns came from other sections of the country. It was reported 
that in Delaware 150,000 pounds of wool were annually spun and 
woven in private families. Large exportations of Hnen from the 
western counties of Pennsylvania, and some from Kentucky and 
from several places in the eastern and middle states were annually 
made. Eighty thousand yards were brought for sale in 1809 to 
Pittsburgh alone. The number of looms in Pittsburgh increased 
from 17 in 1807 to 44 in 1810. In the lower counties of Virginia, 
North Carohna, generally, and the upper counties of South Carolina 
and Georgia, almost all the summer clothing for every description 
of persons was of household manufacture; and almost all the 

' For an itemized list witli quantity for each, see Martin, op. cit., p. 311. 

' For the text of the report, see American State Papers, "Finance," II, 426 ff. 

' Anterican Slate Papers, "Finance," II, 435. 
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slaves were clothed in entirely the same manner. The scarcity of 
wool prevented an adequate supply from the same source for winter 
clothing. The number of stores for the sale of foreign goods in 
Mathews County, Virginia, decreased from 15 to i between 1802 
and 1810. In North Carolina, at a general militia review, out of 
1,500 persons present there were less than 40 who were not entirely 
clothed in homespun.' 

Generalizing on the basis of the foregoing and similar facts, 
Gallatin spoke as follows : 

By far the greater part of goods made of cotton, flax, or wool, are manu- 
factured in the private families, mostly for their own use, and partly for sale. 
They consist principally of coarse doth, flannel, cotton stuffs, and stripes of 
every description, linen and mixtures of wool with flax and cotton. It is 
probable that about two-thirds of the clothing, including hosiery, and of the 
house and table linen worn and used by the uihabitants of the United States, 
who do not reside in cities, is the product of family manufacture.' 

The results of the census of manufactures taken in the fall of 1810 
revealed the truth of this generalization. These results are 
analyzed in chap. v. 

' Ibid., p. 43S. ' Ibid., p. 427 



